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eminently satisfactory and they were thoroughly agreed on
their future actions. It was obvious that no attack could
be carried out until the working of the railways had been
improved.

On the 26th of February Douglas left for Calais with
Sir Eric Geddes, Director-General of Transport. Lloyd
George, Sir William Robertson and others from London, as
well as Monsieur Briand and General Nivelle, were also pre-
sent at the conference. Although Douglas was anxious to
have a short talk with Sir Eric Geddes and the Prime Minister
before the actual conference, Lloyd George sent word that
there was no time. The real reason for the Prime Minister's
refusal was, however, soon discovered. At the conference
after the railway problems had been discussed, Lloyd George
without any warning invited Nivelle to give a complete
account of all his dealings with Douglas. When the French
general had finished his report, in which he spoke of the con-
cord with which he and Douglas had worked together, the
Prime Minister called on him to tell the meeting everything
and to hold nothing back concerning the obstructions by
Douglas to Nivelle's plans. Douglas, of course, was very
taken aback and so was Nivelle, who protested that his con-
ferences with Douglas had always been most friendly ajid that
they agreed on all points with die exception of his final sug-
gestion when Douglas had not quite seen eye to eye with
him. When Douglas met Sir William Robertson after dinner
that night he learned he had received a paper from the Prime
Minister which contained French proposals to put the British
army under the orders of a species of quarter-master-general,
so that the commander-in-chief would only be respon-
sible for discipline. When Douglas and Sir William
Robertson, who were both furious at such a suggestion,
went to see Mr. Lloyd George about the matter they were
told that the War Cabinet had decided the previous week
to place the British army under the command of General
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